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Old Issues, New Lines on U.N. Stage 


By Zelia Ruebhausen, League Observer at the U.N. 


*“INHE same but different” aptly described the is- 
sues confronting the Eighth General Assembly as 
it opened September 15, 1953. The majority of the 
items are the familiar hardy perennials we have seen 
before—Morocco, South West Africa, refugees, dis- 
armament, technical assistance, etc. Yet the circum- 
stances in which they are being debated are different. 
There is an atmospheric change, too, in East-West 
tensions. Although many in the US. do not feel that 
the U.S.S.R. has changed its policy because it has 
changed its leader, many of our Allies feel tension has 
been relaxed and that, therefore, this is not a time to 
apply undue pressure on the Soviet 





ment was accepted because it controlled the country. 
In a political situation, however, people’s emotions 
and their relations with other countries become more 
important than the technicalities of the U.N. Charter. 
In this case, the debate has never centered on the basic 
issue of who controls China. Votes against the ad- 
mission of Communist China have been motivated by 
the fact that she has not been peace-loving and be- 
cause some nations do not want any more Communist 
countries in the U.N. There are still other delegations 
who do not wish to offend the U.S. and upset the unity 
of the free world by voting against us. Therefore their 
vote is not so much against Com- 





Union. Other Allies take the Rus- 
sian change of policy as a sign of 
weakness and think increased pres- 
sure can be effective. Such con- 
flicting views can affect many of 
the Assembly’s decisions. 

A major circumstantial change is 
the Korean truce which was ex- 
pected to shift the focus of Korean 
affairs from the U.N. to the politi- 
cal conference scheduled for late 


tions, N. 


buildings. 





HOW TO GET TICKETS FOR 
U.N. MEETINGS 


For individual tickets write Admis- - eer 
sions Office, United Nations, N. Y. ation because it is related to peace 
For groups of 10 or more, write Public 
Reception Committee, United Na- 
Reservations can be 
made 6 months in advance. Even if 
you cannot get a ticket to a session, 
you may take a guided tour of the 


munist China as it is a support 
of the US. 

The issue of what to do about 
Communist China merits consider- 


in Korea. The U.N.’s goal is a 
unified Korea, but the Communists 
will hardly consent to giving up 
North Korea which they now con- 
trol unless they receive something 
in return. Admission of Commu- 








October. However, the US.S.R. 
early in the session attempted to 
get the Assembly to reopen the issue of who should 
participate in the peace conference. 

Again, although the U.S. had no desire to discuss 
the seating of Communist China in the U.N., Russia 
tried at once to inject this issue. The Assembly voted 
not to consider this question during 1953, but the prob- 
lem is sure to be raised again. 


Issues on Red China 


The admission of Red China to the U.N. has been 
confused with the criteria for admitting new members. 
The original founders of the U.N. were the Allies who 
had declared war on the Axis powers. Thus China was 
a “charter” member. The rule for admitting new 
members specifies only that they must be peace-loving 
and accept the obligations of the Charter. These con- 
ditions do not apply to Communist China because she 
is not applying for admission as a new member. In 
such cases, each organ of the U.N. makes its own 
decision. In the past, the government which was in 
power has always taken the seat. After the coup in 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, the Communist govern- 


nist China to the U.N. will surely 
be a bargaining point. 


Colonial Problems 


If the political conference on Korea does occur, the 
U.N.’s attention will probably concentrate on the rela- 
tions of the colonial powers with the underdeveloped 
countries. The Asian Arab bloc has again brought up 
charges that France has not taken any steps to further 
the fundamental liberties and to develop the free 
political institutions of the people of Morocco and 
Tunis. 

France has protested vigorously that what she does 
is her own affair. This general attitude is also voiced 
by the Union of South Africa who resents U.N. criti- 
cism of her race policy and her administration of 
South West Africa. There are indications that the 
U.S. shares the view that Assembly discussion of 
South African problems comes close to interference in 
the internal affairs of a member state. 

Many of the colonial powers who must report to 
the U.N. on the administration of their Trust Terri- 
tories and other non-self-governing territories are 
showing increasing annoyance (Continued on page 4) 
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Dear MEMBER: 


~ problem is that the pace of our history has outrun 
the pace of our thinking and the pace of the develop- 
ment of our institutions.” 

This statement by James Reston, veteran diplomatic 
correspondent for THE NEW YORK TIMES, is well worth 
considering in relation to government, citizens and the 
League of Women Voters. The problem of “keeping pace” 
as it relates to one vital aspect of the League was foreseen 
by our national Convention in 1952 when it authorized a 
committee to review the Platform. 

The Platform is the lifeline of the League. It consti- 
tutes at one and the same time our historical record, the 
authority for our present work and the frame of reference 
for our future activities. Its pace, too, must be quickened 
so it may fulfill its proper function in these swiftly moving 
times. 

Two committees have been working on the Platform. 
The Mitchell Committee, authorized by the Convention, 
submitted a report to League Presidents last May. The 
Dyke Committee, appointed by the Board, submitted a re- 
port to the Board based on recommendations by the Mitchell 
Committee. At its September meeting the Board reviewed 
the proposals of both of these committees and at its January 
meeting will draw up its own Platform recommendations 
which will be submitted to the membership in late January 
and to the Convention in April for decision. To prepare 
the members for this important decision, the Board is hold- 
ing 25 conferences throughout the country with state Boards. 
These conferences will explore the recommendations of the 
committees so that the state Boards, in turn, can help the 
members examine the national Board proposals which will 
reach them in late January. It will be of immense value 
to the League and its effectiveness if members consider pro- 
posed Current Agenda and Platform jointly so that the 
total authority and work load can be clearly visualized. 

The letter to Presidents which is always sent out after a 
national Board meeting carries with it this time a new kind 
of aid for program-making. The Board has taken a fresh 
look at the U. S. and the world and has noted for your con- 
sideration what it believes to be the most important issues 
facing the citizens of this country in the coming months. 
There is also a list of subjects which individual Leagues 
have wished the members to consider at this first period of 
program making. It is our sincere hope that members will 
give their utmost thought to these issues and consider them 
in the light of the League’s purpose. 

It seems more essential than ever for the League to choose 
those fields to which it can make the greatest contribution 
as it carries out its central purpose. The issues we select 
must be of fundamental importance to the welfare of this 
country. They must demand both individual and group 
understanding and support. They must be achievable and 
realistic. They must be few enough in number and narrow 
enough in scope to be manageable by average, busy citizens. 
They must be designed to promote a responsive and respon- 
sible government in the U. S. and they must represent gov- 
ernment policies which will enable our country to discharge 
its duties as a world leader with courage and wisdom. You, 
the member, will make these decisions for the League in 





Currency and Trade Twin Issues 


HE importance of liberalizing U.S. trade policies 

has been graphically underlined by a report to 
President Eisenhower by Lewis Douglas, our former 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. Douglas was ap- 
pointed to study the problem of the unbalance between 
the dollar and other currencies, especially sterling, 
after high officials of the British Government visited 
Washington last spring. 

In its simplest terms the problem is this: the dollars 
of American citizens may be converted into the cur- 
rency of any country whose goods and services they 
wish to buy; but most other countries do not allow 
their citizens to change their money freely into dollars. 
This is due to the fact that the demand for dollars in 
each country is greater than the supply, and govern- 
ments must ration the supply so that citizens obtain 
the most essential products that require dollar pay- 
ments. Inability to convert all currencies seriously 
deters expansion of world trade and the unconverti- 
bility of sterling is especially critical because more 
trade is conducted in sterling than in any other cur- 
reney. 

The Douglas report was submitted to the President 
in July and the President, after calling it “a most 
valuable contribution toward illuminating the still 
dark corners of this highly significant matter,” turned 
it over to Clarence Randall, chairman of the new 
Foreign Economic Policy Commission. 

In attempting first to determine the major causes 
of the unbalance between sterling and the dollar, the 
report lists: “The maintenance by the United States 
of trade policies which were more appropriate to a 
debtor than to a creditor country; the persistent and 
stubborn maintenance by us of the policy of protect- 
ing the American market and subsidizing American 
services which foreign enterprise can more effectively 
and cheaply render.” 

Mr. Douglas states that although the British and all 
Commonwealth countries themselves will be required 
to take strong measures to make sterling convertible, 
the U.S. has an important role to play. 


Specific Findings Given 
Economic Policy Body 


Recommendations for U.S. policy are: (1) A lib- 
eralization of our own restrictive protectionist policy 
as essential if we hope “to escape from government 
intervention, restrictionism, state planning and dis- 
crimination against American products in the inter- 
national markets. .. .” (2) While waiting for the 
passage of legislation designed to liberalize our trade 
policies, the U.S. should “make a prompt announce- 
ment that it is the determined policy of this country 
to work toward . . . a progressive, vigorous and con- 
sistent relaxation of our restrictive foreign trade legis- 
lation.” (3) Increased private investment of dollars 
in foreign countries would contribute to the basic solu- 
tion, although this is “not likely to occur in adequate 
amounts in the immediate future.” The International 
Bank could be asked to help build a favorable climate 
for private investment. (4) Development of measures 
to avoid violent fluctuations in the price of raw mate- 
rials upon which the sterling area depends for dollars. 

Mr. Randall and his 16-member Commission will 
consider the Douglas report in their attempt to define 


and recommend new foreign economic policies for the 
US. 


A Look at a Federal Sales Tax 


ANS old debate is once again in the air: Should the 
federal government impose a general sales tax? 

Administrators, worried over the difficulties of cut- 
ting expenditures and Congress’ reluctance to raise 
the debt limit, view a general sales tax as a potential 
source of revenue. Congressmen, determined that ex- 
cess profits taxes expire and personal income taxes 
be reduced on schedule next January, may be asked 
to look at a sales tax substitute to make up the dif- 
ference in revenue. Manufacturers, pointing to our 
present excise system as a “mass of discriminations 
and inequities,” offer a general manufacturers’ tax 
as the solution. Retailers, agreeing with the manu- 
facturers’ criticisms of the present excise setup, prefer 
eliminating sales or excise taxes as far as possible. 
Labor groups and others react negatively to the sug- 
gestion of any form of federal sales taxation. 

It has been a long-standing conviction among poli- 
ticians that a federal sales tax would be “political 
poison.” Advocates of a federal sales tax have never 
successfully overcome this resistance. 

Why then, is it being considered seriously at this 
particular time? First, the Ad- 


conveniently collected and cannot be readily evaded. 

2. A general sales tax, as opposed to an excise or 
selective tax, is placed on a great many commodities 
and thus permits lower rates. This, in turn, elim- 
inates discrimination among firms and industries. 
It also cuts down the need for detailed Congressional 
scrutiny whenever a change in rate or tax relief is 
advocated. 

3. The use of a tax which is not based on the ability 
to pay (a regressive tax) is acceptable if it is utilized 
in the framework of a progressive tax (based on the 
ability to pay, such as the graduated income tax). 
Then the total effect on citizens is “progressive.” 


Con 


1. A general sales tax would fall most heavily on 
lower income groups, most of whose income is spent 
for necessities. A man who makes $35 a week and 
pays $8 plus tax for a pair of shoes obviously suffers 
more from the tax than the man who buys the shoes 
from a weekly salary of $100. The total of taxes 
levied on a national, state and local level already 

weigh too heavily on those least 





ministration is committed to an 


able to pay. 





adequate program of defense, in- 
ternational and other essential ex- 
penditures at a time when tax 
reductions are scheduled to be 
made. Second, the belief exists 
that taxpayers will not tolerate 
an extension of the excess profits 
tax or the retention of the present 
high levels of personal income tax. 

The term sales tax generally 
refers to a tax applied on all sales 
transactions to be collected from 
those who handle goods. A retail 
tax would be levied only on goods 
sold retail; whereas a manufac- 
turers’ sales tax could be levied at 
one or several stages of manu- 
facture of a particular commod- 


The general sales tax is now the most 
important single source of state revenue 
and is levied by 31 states. In addition, 
many cities entered the sales tax field 
after World War II. 

The excise, or selected, sales tax is one 
of the oldest of federal taxes. It has 
been levied on alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco continuously since the Civil 
War. The depression and World War II 
led to a rapid extension of federal ex- 
cises, and few have been cut out during 
the postwar period. 

There are now more than 50 federal 
excises, but most of the revenue comes 
from a few: taxes on liquor, beer, ciga- 
rettes and gasoline produce almost half ; 
those on automobiles, amusements, 
transportation of property, and commu- 
nication, about a fourth. Still, excises 
accounted for only 17 per cent of inter- 
nal revenue collections in fiscal 1951, 


2. Federal invasion of a field 
which up to now has been re- 
served for state and local govern- 
ments would considerably com- 
plicate federal-state fiscal rela- 
tions. 

3. A sales tax might necessitate 
widespread economic readjust- 
ment. The increased cost of liv- 
ing resulting from the tax would 
probably be followed by wage and 
price increases. 

Now, what are the advantages 
and the disadvantages of a retail 
vs. a manufacturers’ tax? One 
advantage of a retail tax is that 
it is highly visible. A tax levied 
farther back in the chain of pro- 
duction tends to be hidden in the 


ity. (For example, in the case 
of wool, at the point where it is 





as contrasted to 30 per cent in 1930. 





final price. 





processed and again when suits 
are made.) A general sales tax would be levied at 
both the wholesale and retail levels. 

Both retail and manufacturers’ taxes are currently 
being considered. One of these is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ proposal of a 414 to 5 per 
cent manufacturers’ sales tax. According to the NAM 
such a sales tax would be imposed preferably at the 
final stage of manufacture and would not include non- 
manufactured foods or services. The NAM also pro- 
poses to retain the present excise taxes on liquor 
and tobacco but eliminate all other federal excises. 

There are, of course, no tests for determining the 
precise point at which the tax burden will become 
unbearable. However, economists recognize that it 
is highly important for taxpayers to feel that their 
taxes are fair and equitable. 

It would be well to consider the arguments for and 
against a federal sales tax, whether manufacturers’ 
or retail, with these points in mind: 


Pro 


1. General sales and excise taxes have the advan- 
tage over taxes on income because they can be more 


The manufacturers’ tax is of- 
fered as simpler to administer and enforce. It en- 
tails considerably fewer points of contact than the 
three million estimated as necessary for a retail tax. 

Some economists say a general sales tax would be 
acceptable if certain conditions could be met which 
would reduce the burden on the lowest income groups. 
These might take the form of some type of personal 
exemption. Although administering a fixed personal 
exemption system would pose many complications, 
this method has been used successfully in other coun- 
tries. A less cumbersome arrangement in behalf of 
the low income groups is the exemption of certain 
essential items such as food, medicine and children’s 
clothes. 

President Eisenhower’s recent statement that his 
administration does not intend to propose a retail sales 
tax did not rule out a manufacturers’ tax. It is gen- 
erally assumed that opinions will clash sharply if a 
sales tax by any name is proposed to Congress next 
session. Meanwhile, speculation will probably con- 
tinue until the Administration makes an official an- 
nouncement of its legislative proposals for future revi- 
sions of the federal tax structure. 











OLD ISSUES, NEW LINES—Continued from page 1 


that they must make a public report on their adminis- 
tration. When criticism is heaped on them for not 
providing better schools, better roads, better agricul- 
tural methods, better local governments, etc., they 
reply that conditions in certain member countries of 
the U.N. are just as bad. However, the latter are not 
required to report so extensively on their internal con- 
ditions so that the scrutiny falls on those who have 
overseas possessions. 

Closely allied to the colonial problems is the grow- 
ing demand of the underdeveloped countries for more 
help. The U.N. technical assistance program, which 
will be reviewed by the General Assembly, has been a 
glowing success and is one of the real showpieces of 
U.N. coopetation. Its proposed budget of 25 million 
dollars a year, which is little more than New York City 
spends for its Department of Parks, is only a drop in 
the bucket of global needs. Requests for two new 
agencies to provide more assistance have been stymied 
because the “have” countries feel they cannot afford 
to put up any more money. The yearning for this type 
of aid, however, has been so insistent that the mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council finally passed 
a resolution saying that when sufficient progress had 
been made in internationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament, a portion of the savings would be de- 
voted to a U.N. international fund to assist under- 
developed countries. Although this kind of a resolu- 
tion amounts to yielding to pressure, it really raises 
false hopes because no disarmament seems possible in 
the foreseeable future. 

In the field of human rights the U.S. will also pre- 
sent a new approach. Mr. Dulles feels that too much 
emphasis has been placed on attempts to draft a 
Covenant. He maintains that uniform laws cannot be 
set up for countries which are in so many different 
stages of development. Instead the U.S. will present 
a less radical approach. Countries will be asked to 
report on their progress in human rights, and tech- 
niques successful in one country will be made available 
to others. 


Charter Changes vs. Hard Fact 


From now on the public will be hearing more about 
Article 109 of the Charter which provides that a gen- 
eral conference of the members of the U.N. to review 
the present Charter may be held at a date and place 





to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the General Assem- 
bly and by a vote of any seven members of the Secu- 
rity Council. If such a conference has not been held 
before the tenth annual session of the General Assem- 
bly (1955) the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of the tenth session. 

The General Assembly has two items on its agenda 
referring to Charter revision. A great many people 
both in and out of Governments will be spending hours 
of work on intricate schemes for weighted voting in 
the General Assembly, gimmicks to eliminate the veto, 
plans to give the U.N. more power and plans to give 
it less power. 

However, all those who dream of dramatic changes 
in the Charter will be brought back to earth by one 
stubborn fact which cannot be changed. Any amend- 
ment to the Charter must be ratified (by their regular 
Constitutional processes) by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly including all of the big 
five—the U.S., China, the U.S.S.R., France and the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, before going all out for 
study or support of any plan each country must face 
a decision as to whether its plan has a chance of being 
accepted by the big five. At this stage in history it 
seems improbable that any major Charter changes 
are likely to occur. 

With more than 70 items on its agenda, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will reveal the tensions of the world 
in a multitude of areas. In terms of votes the U.S. 
has never lost a major battle and the U.S.S.R. has 
never won one. The U.S. position is always difficult 
because we are trying to satisfy our own public and 
yet, to maintain our leadership, we must recognize 
that we have a world constituency. Often the two 
are in conflict. To do what is right is not often popu- 
lar, and to know what is right is even harder. Should 
we have a tougher policy against the Russians? 
Should we spend our time answering their charges, 
making counter charges, or attempting to negotiate 
with them? Should we side with the colonial powers 
or with those struggling for independence or should 
we walk a neutral tightrope between them? Despite 
the needs, how much money can we actually afford 
for Arab refugees, Korean reconstruction and aid to 
underdeveloped areas? 

These are serious questions of policy. They must 
be weighed with care and objectivity by individual 
citizens who will, in turn, communicate their views 
to the officials who shape our policies. 





MRS. LAVES JOINS NATIONAL BOARD 


Mrs. Walter H. C. Laves has been appointed to the na- 
tional Board to fill the vacancy created by resignation of Mrs. 
Winfield W. Riefler. Mrs. Laves’ background qualifies her 
well for special program responsibility for international af- 
fairs. From 1947 to 1950, living in Paris where her husband 
was Deputy Director General of UNESCO, she was a close 
observer of the development of this important U.N. agency. 
Mrs. Laves is a past President of the League in Hyde Park, 
Illinois and has been a director for international relations in 
both the D. C. and Maryland Leagues. 


LEAGUE ON NATIONAL HOOK-UP 


Beginning October 4, League guests will appear on the 
Elmo Roper broadcast on the first Sunday of the month on the 
NBC network from 5:05 P.M. to 5:15 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time. Mrs. Lee will launch the series by discussing the im- 
portance of local elections. On November 1, Mrs. Oscar M. 
Ruebhausen, of New York City, the League’s official observer 
at the U.N., will be the guest. 


The next issue of THE NATIONAL VOTER 
will appear on Nov. 15. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION. A blueprint to help Leagues and other groups 
develop community action to increase understanding of the 
nted for international cooperation and support for the U.N. 
20¢ a copy. 


WHAT’S THE U.N. TO US? Short, easy to read, illus- 
trated; a handy reference on cogent arguments in support of 
the U.N. Inexpensive enough for reading racks, doctors’ of- 
fices, ete. Single copies 10¢, 50 for $3.50. Written by Beatrice 
Pitney Lamb for the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. 
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